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THE TEMPESTS OF HOLMSIDE, 
co. DURHAM. 


In vol xiii. of The Catholic Record Society’s 
Publications at p. 117 (note 383) I fell into 
‘some error about this family. Dodd (‘Church 
History,’ ii., 111) seems also to have fallen 
into a similar confusion. Perhaps I may 
‘be allowed to rectify it here. 

(a) Robert Tempest, of Holmside, High 
Sheriff of Durham in 1561, married Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Lesthall, of Lachford, 
Oxfordshire; by whom he had five sons, 
Michael, George, Robert, William and 
‘Thomas. He and his eldest son Michael 
were attainted in 1569 for having taken 
part in the Northern Rebellion. He was 
specially named by Thomas, Earl of Sussex, 
in a proclamation dated Nov. 19, 1569. On 
the failure of the Rebellion he crossed the 


border into Scotland and on Jan. 7, 1570, 
was with the Lord of Buccleugh at Brank- 
some. He and his son Michael embarked 
from Aberdeen, Aug. 23, 1570. They were 
at Louvain in 1571. On June 11, 1571 one 
John Lea wrote to Lord Burghley from 
Antwerp that Robert Tempest and others 
had been earnest suitors at Brussels for 
pensions of which they were assured: but 
on Jan. 1, 1572 Michael Tempest wrote to 
his cousin Cuthbert Vasey from Brussels, 
that he and his father were both in health 
and living quietly with safety of conscience, 
without any relief as yet of any prince; 
nevertheless they were expecting it shortly 
by the grace of God, and hoped to see a 
happy end of all their troubles. In another 
letter addressed to James Swynhoe, gentle- 
man of the English Countess (7.e. of Northum- 
berland), and dated from Louvain Mar. 4, 
1572, Michael Tempest mentions his ‘‘ cousin 
Swinburne.”’ Robert Tempest the father 
died at Brussels. Shortly afterwards 
Michael went to Spain with one of his sons, 
probably William. They were in Madrid, 
May to July 1574, and received 300 ducats, 
with the promise of 35 ducats a month, or 
40 ducats a month in Flanders. Michael’s 
banishment from the Low Countries was 
demanded, Dec. 1, 1574 and July 3, 1575. 
He died abroad before 1588.* 

(6) Robert Tempest, the third son of the 
above-mentioned Robert took the law as his 
profession, as his father, and as his brother 
Michael had done, and going abroad before 
the Rebellion took the degree of J.U.L. at 
some foreign university, probably either 
Louvain or Paris. He arrived at the English 
College at Rheims Dec. 24, 1583 and was 
ordained deacon by Cardinal de Guise 
(afterwards known as the Cardinal of 
Lorraine) in the chapel of St Cross in the 
Cathedral Church of Rheims, Mar. 31, 1584, 
and left for Rome, being then a priest, 
Jan. 17, 1585. In 1587 he was living in 
Paris. He returned to Rheims from Paris 
Sept. 18, 1590 but left- almost at once for 
Paris returning again to Rheims, Nov. 8, 
1590, and was appointed procurator to 
Dr. Worthington, the head of the College in 


* ‘Cal. S.P. Dom. Add.’ 1566-1579, pp. 91, 
96, 113, 117, 185, 352, 377, 385 : ‘ Members of the 
Inner Temple’ (London, 1877), p. 32; Sharp, 
‘Memorials of the Rebellion’ (London, 1840), 
pp. 33, 264; Bridgwater, ‘ Concertatio Ecclesiae ’: 
Proost, ‘Messager des Sciences Historiques’ 
(Gand, 1865), pp. 284-6; Hamilton, ‘ Chronicle 
of St. Moni¢a’s, Louvain,’ ii. 136; Surtees, 
‘ Durham,’ ii. 327 pp. sqq. 
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the following December. In 1592 he was 
again in Paris, but afterwards was papal 
envoy in Scotland in 1598, and then went 
to Antwerp, from which place he came to 
the English College at Douay July 3, 1599. 
Returning to Antwerp, he revisited Douay 
June 17, 1603, and left to take up work on 
the English Mission for the first time, June 20, 
1603. From England he returned to Ant- 
werp, where he died before September 1625, 
leaving various house property in Antwerp 
to Douay College, on condition that the 
College should educate one of his kin on the 
rents thereof, such kinsman to be nominated 
by his brother William, of Somerton in 
Oxfordshire, or his nephew Thomas, one of 
the sons of the said William, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of co-heir of William More of Hadham, 
co. Oxon. The rents being insufficient, 
Robert Tempest’s nephew and executor, 
Henry Clifford, covenanted to supplement 
them out of his own pocket. Henry Clifford 
bad married Robert’s niece Catherine, 
daughter of his brother Thomas. * 

(c) The third Robert Tempest, grandson 
of the first, and nephew of the second, was the 
second son of Michael Tempest, by Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Edward Dymokeof Scrivelsby. 
He was in Rome in 1580, and arrived at the 
English College, Rheims, ‘‘a schola Augensi ”’ 
Aug. 16, 1584. He was egain at Rome in 
1585 when he entered the English College, 
but returned to Rheims Oct. 23, 1589, and 
left for Paris on @ visit to his uncle Robert 
Jan. 15, 1590. While there he experienced 
a famine, in which he and his uncle were 
only too thankful to feed on the flesh of 
asses, mules, and horses. He returned to 
Rheims Aug. 21 and began to lecture on 
logic Aug. 30, 1590. He received minor 
orders Apr. 12, the subdiaconate Apr. 13, and 
the diaconate June 8 or 9, 1591, all at 
Soissons, and was ordained priest in the 
chapel of St. Cross in Rheims Cathedral the 
following Sept. 21. It is not known when 
he took the degree of S.T.D. which he did 
before 1599, but it would seem to have been 
either at Rome or Paris. In July 1599 he 
was lecturer on moral theology in the English 
College at Douay. In 1600 he went to 
Antwerp to say goodbye to his uncle, 
returning to Douay on June 12, and on 
July 15 of the same year he set out for 


* Knox, ‘ Douay Diaries,’ pp. 12, 23, 200, 203, 
234, 236, 237, 250, 282, 300, 274; Cath. Rec. Soc., 
x. 7, 71 244, 245; Strype, ‘ Annals,’ III. ii. 598 ; 
IV. 148; Hamilton, ‘Chronicle of. St. Monica’s 
Louvain,’ ii. pp. 134, 136. 


England.* He was captured in 1612 and 
imprisoned, but after two years he was. 
released on bail and according to Cardinal. 
Gasquet (‘ Hist. of Eng. Coll. Kome,’ p. 155) 
“allowed to live with his brother-in-law in. 
Hampshire on parole. In 1624 he became 
a Jesuit, and died in Hampshire July 13« 
1640.”" Who this brother-in-law was I 
have been unable to find out. Foley 
(Records Eng. Prov. S.J., vii. 766) says that: 
le was born in 1563 and professed of the: 
four vows March, 1636. ‘ 
Robert’s elder brother William passed’ 
through Rheims on his way to Verdun,,. 
where he was to be educated by the Jesuits,, 
and stayed at the English Ccllege from 
May 2 to 12, 1582. On July 8, 1585 he was: 
again received at the College coming from 
England, and finally on his way from Paris 
to England he was again the guest of the 
College from Mar. 25, 1590 to Apr. 23, 1591.7 
Another brother (the 4th son of Michael), 
Edward, arrived at Rheims June 1, 1586,. 
was confirmed by Cardinal de Guise, Dec. 18 
following, and left for Rome Mar. 27, 1590. 
There, Cardinal Gasquet writes (op. cit.,. 
pp-157-8), he 
‘was ordained Mar. 19, 1594, but did not go to 
England until 1597. Two years later he was 
already a prisoner in the Clink, London, as 
appears from a list of prisoners in that year, and 
from a letter written to the Archpriest Blackwell 
from that prison on Jan. 15, 1590. He had been 
captured ten days before by the apostate 
Sacheverell ” 
(as to whom see ‘N. & Q.’ 11 S. viii. 405). 
Nicholas Tempest, a cousin of the third 
Robert, being the elder son of his uncle 
Thomas, and brother of Catherine Clifford 
mentioned above, arrived at Rheims Apr. 28, 
1584 and again Nov. 8, 1590. He left for 
Namur July 10, 1591 and returned Sept. 12,. 
1591. He again returned from Douay 
Feb. 13, 1593, and left on May 4 following 
to take up a military career, “nostri vite 
generis pertaesus militatum abiit D. Nicolaus. 
Tempest, scholastice theologize studiosus.”’ 
He died s.p. before 1643, and was buried: 
at ? Carrow. If, as seems certain, he took 
service with the King of Spain, Carrow 
probably means Corunna (Sp. La Corufia).§ 


* *Cal. S.P. For.,’ 1580; Hamilton, op cit., 
ii. 136; Knox, op cit., pp. 15, 32, 201, 227, 232, 
233, 236, 239, 240, 241, 374; Cath. Rec. Soc. 
x. pp. 7,22, 26. 

+ Knox, op. cit., pp. 187, 207, 229, 239. 

t Knox, op cit., pp. 210, 214, 229. 

§ Knox op cit., pp. 201, 237, 240, 241, 249, 
260 ; Surtees, ‘ Durham,’ ii. 327 sqq. 
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This originally sinister branch of the 
Yorkshire Tempests certainly suffered as 
much as the parent tree for the Catholic 
Faith. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


RIcHARD SHAKESPEARE’S NEIGHBOURS. 


1. Sir Thomas Hargreave, Vicar of 
Snitterfield. 


Wuitt John Shakespeare was taking his 
lace among seniors and contemporaries in 
Ktratford, his father held a position of some 
esteem among neighbours at Snitterfield. 
When Thomas Hargreave, vicar from 1541 
to 1557, died, Richard Shakespeare and four 
other parishioners were called upon to make 
the inventory of his goods and chattels. 
The Vicar’s income was chiefly derived from 
his glebe land. He was an energetic farmer 
with a kinswoman, Ellen Hargreave the 
elder, to keep house for him. He made his 
will on Apr. 27, 1557, with bequests to his 
housekeeper and other relatives in the 
district—a brother William, a sister Joan 
(wife of John Seylton of Desford), James 
Hargreave of Minworth; Anthony Har- 
greave, who had a son Thomas; and John 
Hargreave of Sutton (Southam), who had 
sons Anthony and John. The last named 
was probably the John Hargreave who was 
tenant with Richard Shakespeare and John 
Henley of Master Robert Arden’s property 
in Snitterfield and near neighbour to Richard 
Shakespeare. Thomas Hargreave remem- 
bered also his servants and god-children, and 
left malt and peas to be distributed among the 
“poor where need is,’ likewise ‘beef and 
bacon as much as is in the house.” He 
bequeathed his soul “‘to God Almighty and 
our Blessed Lady and all the Holy Company 
of Heaven,” and his body “to be buried in 
the church of Snitterfield afore my seat in 
the chancel.’ Towards the re-casting of 
the bell he left 10s. Residuary legatees 
and executors were Anthony Fletcher, Vicar 
of ‘Tachebrooke and our friend Edward 
Alcock of Wotton Wawen, who were to dis- 
pose of what was left for the good of his 
soul at their discretion. Master Thomas 
Robins of Northbrooke and his son-in-law, 
Master Edward Grant, he appointed super- 
visors. 

On Wednesday, May 5, Richard Shake- 
speare, in the company of Richard Maids, 


Walter Nicholson, William Perks and 
William Round, made a personal survey of 
the vicarage and farm. They noted the table. 
benches, tressels, ambrey (cupboard), an 
seven painted-cloths in the hall; bedding, 
linen and coffer in the parlour above the 
ball (of the value of 31. 2s. 3d.) ; six bedsteads 
in the chambers ; utensils in the mill-house 
and kitchen ; corn winnowed in the house, 
and corn growing in the field—12 acres of 
wheat, 17 of rye and maslin, 8 of barley and 
dredge, 12 of oats and 19 of peas, 68 acres 
altogether; 4 oxen (7/.), little ambling: 
nag (26s. 8d.), and an old lame mare (5s.) ;. 
@ wain and a cart, 2 old tumbrels, 3 ploughs, 
1 pair of harrows and other things: summa. 
totalis 34l. 10s. 2d. 


2. Widow Townsend of the Wold. 


More than one family lived at the Wold 
in the parish of Snitterfield. Among them 
were the Townsends—John and his wife- 
Margaret, and their two sons, William and 
Thomas, and two daughters, Mary and Joan. 
John Townsend was a freeholder, known to 
Master Robert Arden. He witnessed the 
release of John Palmer’s tenement, adjoin- 
ing Richard Shakespeare’s farm, to Master 
Arden on Oct. 1, 1529. When he made his- 
will on Oct. 10, 1546, he left his freehold to 
his wife for life and to dispose of at death 
as she thought best. He expressed the 
wish that she and Thomas should occupy 
two parts of the farm jointly, and William 
the third part. Among the three he dis- 
tributed his corn and crop, carts, beasts and 
horses and other things, reserving a cow for 
his daughter Joan and a nose-calf for her 
son. This Joan was Mistress Waterman of 
Stratford, wife of Thomas Dickson alias 
Waterman, glover and whittawer in Bridge- 
Street, and future Alderman, and her scn 
was young Thomas, the future husband of 
Phillipa Burbage and landlord of the Swan. 
John Townsend’s other daughter (appar- 
ently Mary) was married to John Staunton 
of Longbridge, near Warwick, and the 
mother of children. One of her later born, 
or perhaps a_ grand-child, was Judith 
Staunton, who became the wife of 
William Shakespeare's friend, Hamlet 
Sadler. After Judith and Hamlet 
Sadler the Poet named his twin children 
on Candlemas day, 1585. 

Widow Townsend survived her husband 
ten or twelve years. With her sons, of 
whom Thomas married and had a son 
Thomas, she lived on the freehold farm at- 
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:the Wold, taking an active share in the 
~work. We see her in her ‘old coat” on 
week-days, with her head in a kerchief, 
among her bees and milk-pails, grinding 
melt and making cheese, and busy in the 
_kitchen, aided by her servant and kins- 
woman, Alice Townsend, who after her 
death, we gather, married her son, William. 
*“Thomas ploughed the fields with his team 
of oxen; or followed the ‘“‘ox-harrow with 
seventeen tines (or teeth) of iron.’ On 
Sunday she went to church, where her 
husband was buried, in a hat or cap, wearing 
her beads and a silver ring, in a gown of 
velvet, a black kirtle and a red petticoat 
**over-bodied with red russels (fox-skins), 
: and ‘‘a harnessed girdle of silver.”’ 

She made her will on June 1, 1558, be- 
-queathing the farm to Thomas, with ‘all 
the wood lying against the elms at the 
- chamber end,” and a cow and a few house- 
hold things, and all the remainder of her 
‘possessions, except some personal gifts, to 
William. Mistress Waterman obtained her 
mother’s cap; Thomas’ wife had the 
*‘harnessed girdle of silver,’”’ and the rest 
of the Sunday garments; a god-daughter, 
“Margaret Phillips, daughter of William 
Phillips of Stratford (and cousin of the 
-other Margaret Philiips, daughter of Mistress 
“Waterman, now wife of Edward Walford 
-of Evenlode) inherited the silver ring, and 
Alice Townsend, the prospective wife, as it 
appears, of William, a cow, a pair of sheets, 
a twilly (or coverlet), a caldron, two pewter 
dishes, a pair of tache-hooks and two 
Mary Staunton’s children re- 
ceived a memorial groat apiece, while her 
“husband had the appointment of supervisor 
to the will. Thomas’ right to seven gold 
pieces (two angels and five crowns), given 
to him one day by his mother in the barn, 
is acknowledged by William. 

On Oct. 10, 1558, the inventory of Widow 
‘Townsend’s goods was made by Thomas 
Palmer, Thomas Mayowe, and William Bett 
(or Bott), another resident on the Wold. 

Jas it through the Townsends that 
young John Shakespeare was apprenticed 
to a glover and whittawer in Stratford ? 
And did he enter the service of Joan Town- 
send’s husband, Thomas Dickson alias 
Waterman, and become a member of her 
“household ? When a nephew of Joan and a 
grandson of Widow Townsend named John, 
son probably of Thomas Townsend, had a 
son Edward baptized on July 13,. 1578, 
Edward Cornwall, brother-in-law of John 
’ Shakespeare, living in John Shakespeare’s 


old home in Snitterfield, stood godfather ; 
and when eight years later, cn Sept. 4, 1586, 
John Townsend’s son Henry was baptized 
in Snitterfield Church, John Shakespeare’s 
brother, Henry Shakespeare of Ingon, was 
sponsor. 


3. Roger Lyncecombe. 


Another link between Snitterfield and 
Stratford was Roger Lyncecombe. He was 
a yeoman of Snitterfield with a small shop 
in Henley Street, Stratford, near the home 
of John Shakespeare and Mary Arden. His 
farm at Snitterfield was by the Lammas 
Close. He had land also at Yardley, which 
he purchased and bequeathed to his son 
Thomas. We get a glimpse of him in the 
vear 1538 as overseer of the will of a Strat- 
ford man, William Facey, who also had 
land at Yardley. He had two sons, John 
and ‘the aforesaid Thomas, and_ three 
daughters, one married to Thomas Warner 
of Wellesburn, the second to Henry Bowton 
cf Pillardington, and the third, Agnes, who 
was not married in his lifetime. On Jan. 14, 
1557, he was appointed overseer to the will 
of a Snitterfield neighbour, William Bracy, 
whose goods he helped to appraise on 
Feb. 7 following. An item in this will 
throws light on the ‘‘ second best bed ”’ in 
William Shakespeare’s will sixty years later. 
William Bracy said :— 

“My wife Margery shall have to her use all my 
ghousehold stuff except one bed, the second-best, the 
which I give and bequeath to John my son with 
three pair of sheets.” 

He evidently wished his wife to retain the 
best bed, and his son to have the second- 


peare wanted his wife to keep her bed, which 
was the second-best at New Place, when his 
daughter and her husband, Doctor Hall, 
came into the house on his decease. 

On June 24, 1557, Roger Lyncecombe was 
made overseer of the will of another Snitter- 
field friend, Thomas Harding. He signed his 
own will on Aug. 13, 1558, and Richard 
Shakespeare helped to value his goods on 
Apr. 21, 1559. The widow maintained the 
connection with Stratford, where on June 22, 
1560, her daughter Agnes married the young 
usher at the Grammar School, successor to 
old Dalam and assistant to Master William 
Smart, William Gilbert alias Higgés (pro- 
nounced Hidges). They perhaps lived in 4 
house in Rother Market, for which widow 
Lyncecombe paid rent until her death in 


1570. William Gilbert alias Higgés lived 


best after his death. As evidently Shakes-. 
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in Stratford (with a short break when he 
resided at Wotton Wawen) as_ usher, 
scrivener, clock-keeper, assistant-minister 


or in some other capacity for over half a cen- 


tury, and must have been a very familiar 
figure to William Shakespeare. 
Epear I. Fripp. 


(To be continued.) 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
(See 10 8. xi., xii.: 11 S. i—xii.: 12 8. i.-vi. 
passim.) 
PERSONAGES. 
Boadicea.—Westminster Bridge, inscrip- 
tions ;— 


Boadicea | (Boudicca) | Queen of the Iceni | 
who died a.p. 61 | after leading her people | 
against the Roman invader. | This Statue by 


_ Thomas Thornycroft | was presented to London 


by his son | Sir John Isaac Thornycroft, C.E. | 
and placed here by the London County Council | 
A.D. 1902. | Regions Cesar never ew | Thy 
posterity shall sway. | 

Parliament Hill, Hssex Naturalist, viii., 1894, 


p. 248. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Charles I.—Newport 
Church, I1.0.W. Monument by Marochetti, 


erected by Queen Victoria. 


Charles 1I.—Old Southwark Town Hall 
(12 S. v. 260)., underneath the statue was 
en, inscription: ‘“Combustum an. 1676. 
Reedificatum Annis 1685 et 1686.” Re- 
moved from the watch-house to the garden 
of Mr. Edmonds at Walworth (Gent. Mag., 
1840, pt. i., p.359). Offered for sale by a 
Kensington dealer in 1915, who found it ina 
field at Hayes, Middlesex (John o’ London’s 
Weekly, Sept. 4, 1920). Stocks’ Market 
(12 S. v. 260).—Sloane MS. 655, f. 42b. 

Charlotte.-—Kew Palace (Queen’s bed- 
room). Brass plate over fireplace with 
inscription ;— 

This tablet is placed here | by command of | 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria | in memory of her 
grandmother | Her Majesty Queen Charlotte | 
consort of | His Majesty King George III. 

There is also a bust of Charlotte by Percy 
Fitzgerald in the room. 

George IV.—Kingstown Harbour, Dublin. 
—Obelisk surmounted by a crown marking 
the spot where the king ran down the slope 
to his barge. Royal Dublin Society (on 
Staircase) statue with inscription ;— 

This Statue | of | His Majesty George IV. | 
was erected by | the Merchants engaged in the | 


Linen Trade of Ireland | to commemorate | His- 

Majesty’s gracious visit | to the | Linen Hall 

on the 23rd of August | 1821. |'T. Kirk fecit | 

R. H. A. | 182L. [sie] | DUBLIN. 

In entrance hall, Royal Dublin Society, 

statue by William Behnes, completed by” 

C. Panormo, inscription on front of pedestal ;. 
Groraivs | LV. | Mpcccxxt. 

Bust in Goldsmith’s Hall, London. 


Caroline.—Statues at Queen’s College,- 
Oxford and Stowe, Bucks. 

William IV.—Statues over gateway, Royal. 
Victualling Yard, Cremill, Plymouth, and 
Bank of England (Cheese). Busts in Gold- 
smiths’ Hall (Chantrey), Vauxhall Gardens- 
(sold for 16s. in 1844) and on staircase of the- 
Tower armoury. 


Victoria. — Buckingham Palace, _ the- 
National Memorial was prepared on Prim- 
rose Hill the large temporary wecoden. 
erection near the gymnasium being put up- 
for the purpose ; see ‘The Regent’s Park and 
Primrose Hill’ (Webster), p. 90. Entrance- 
hall, St. Thomas’s Hospital, white marble 
statue in state robes, by M. Noble, the gift 
of Sir John Musgrove, Bart., President,. 
1873. Junior Constitutional Club, Picca- 
dilly, white marble statue in state robes, 
by [Sir] Thomas Brock, with inscription ;— 

This statue in commemoration of the Diamcnd! 
Jubilee was subscribed for by members of the’ 
Club, and was unveiled on 5th February, 1902, 
by the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., Prime 
Minister. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, in front of steps, 
inscription ;— 

Here Queen Victoria | returned thanks to | 
Almighty God for the | sixtieth anniversary | of* 
her accession, | June 22, a.p. 1897. | 
Houses of Parliament, two statues in: 
Victoria Tower, one within the porch end: 
the other immediately atove the entrance,. 
in Prince’s Chamber (north wall) marble- 
statue by J. Gibson. See also ‘Return of 
Outdoor Memorials in London,’ issued by 
L.C.C., 1910, pp. 51-53. Maidstone, Kent, 
statue at top of High Street, by John. 
Thomas, with inscription ;— 

The gift of | Alexander Randall | to his native~ 
town | 1862. | 
Plaster replica in the town museum. 
Dublin. Courtyard of Leinster House, bronze 
statue by John Hughes, the pedestal being: 
wrought in France of French stene by H. 
Vienne. The three bronze groups represent 
Peace, Industry and War; it is still un- 
completed and its effect spoiled by the sur- 
rounding high buildings. Unveiled Feb. 15,. 
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1908, by the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Aber- 
-deen). Kingstown, Dublin, on the jetty 
-are two stones, forming part of the harbour 
wall boundary, recording the first and last 
~visits of the queen, the inscriptions are ;— 
V.R. 1849. 
V.R. 1900. 
Medical Examination Hall, Strand (12 S. 
“fii. 15). 
Particulars are desired of the Victoria 
memorials at Newport, I.0.W., and in 
-the grounds of Woodlands (Luttrelstown), 
“Dublin (obelisk). J. ARDAGH. 
27 Hartismere Road, Walham Green, S.W.6. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN. AUSTRALIA: 
“THE TITLE DUKE OF CORNWALL.—In con- 
wmection with the visit of the Prince of Wales 
-to Australia there is an incident relating 
to his titles which should be put on record 
in ‘N. & Q.’ An official instruction was 
issued as to the manner in which His Royal 
Highness was to be described in addresses 
presented to him, and in the addresses 
prepared before his arrival the direction was 
-followed. In these there is no mention of 
-the ‘Duke of Cornwall.”’ In fact in certain 
-quarters where greater knowledge should 
“have existed it was asserted that the Prince 
was not the Duke of Cornwall. When His 
Royal Highness reached Victoria Sir Langdon 
Bonython, K.C.M.G., a well-known Cornish- 
man, directed attention to the omission by a 
letter in the Melbourne Argus. He em- 
phasized the points that the ‘Duke of 
“Cornwall” is not a mere title, but very 
much more than that, and that ‘‘ the eldest 
son of the King is Duke of Cornwall,” being 
made Prince of Wales. Correspondence 
followed with the result that the Prime 
Minister of Australia received from Lieut.- 
“Col. Grigg (Secretary to the Prince of Wales) 
@ communication in which he said :— 

“The Prince of Wales has observed [that some 
discussion has taken place regarding the omission 
of the title of ‘ Duke of Cornwall’ from the list of 
titles prefixed to the addresses presented to him 
here. His Royal Highness very much regrets that 

Owing to some error in the original communication 
forwarded to this country on the matter, the title 

~of ‘ Duke of Cornwall,’ of which he is very proud 
has not appeared in the addresses hitherto received 
by him. e directs me, therefore, to ask you to 
hhave the proper list of titles, which I attach, 
circulated to all concerned.” 

The following is the list referred to :— 

His Royal Highness Edward Albert Christian 

“George Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales 
‘and 1 of Chester in the Peerage of the United 


Kingdom, Duke of Cornwall in the Peerage of Eng- 
land, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, and 
Baron of Renfrew in the Peerage of Scotland, Lord 
of the Isles and Great Steward of Scotland, K.G., 
3.0.M.G., G.C.V.0., G.M.B.E., and M.C. 

From the above list the words in italics 
in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, Duke 
of Cornwall, were omitted, the consequence 
being that the addresses prepared in 
accordance with the original instruction 
contain an absolute misstatement. His 
Royal Highness is not “‘ Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester in the Peerage of England.” 
He is ‘‘ Duke of Cornwall in the Peerage of 
England,” and ‘Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom.”’ 

An AUSTRALIAN CORNISHMAN. 

Melbourne. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.—Sir Richard 
C. Jebb, M.P., Regius Professor of Greek 
(1902), writes in chap. xvi. of the ‘ Cambridge 
Modern History,’ vol. i. p. 581, headed ‘The 
Classical Renaissance ’ :— 

‘*Mention is due here to the important part 
which both these eminent men [Sir John Cheke and 
Sir Thomas Smith! bore in a controversy which 
excited and divided the humanists of that age. The 
teachers from whom the Scholars of the Renaissance 
learned Greek pronounced that language as Greeks 
do at the present day. In 1528 Erasmus published 
at Basel his dialogue De recta Latini Grecique 
Sermonis Pronuntiatione. His protest was chiefly 
directed against the modern Greek iotasism: ie., 
the pronunciation of several different vowels and 
diphthongs with the same sound, that of the Italian 
i. He rightly maintained that the ancients must 
have given to each of these vowels and diphthongs 


a distinctive sound; and he urged that it was both | 


irrational and inconvenient not todoso. He also 
objected to the modern Greek mode of pronouncing 
certain consonants. His reformed pronunciation 
came to be known as the ‘ Erasmian’ ; while that used 
by modern Greeks was called, the ‘Reuchlinian,’ 
because Reuchlin (whom Melanchthon followed) 
had upheld it. About 1585, Thomas Smith and 
John Cheke—then young men of about twenty— 
examined the question for themselves, and came to 
the conclusion that Erasmus was right. Thereupon 
Smith began to use the ‘Erasmian’ pronunciation 
in his Greek lectures—though cautiously at first ; 
Cheke and others supported him; and the reform 
was soon generally accepted. But in 1542, Bisho 
Gardiner, the Chancellor of the University. issue 
a decree, enjoining a return to the Reuchlinian 
mode. Ascham has described, not without humour, 
the discontent which this edict evoked. After 
Elizabeth’s accession, the ‘Erasmian’ method was 
restored.” 


Arising out of this passage I should be 
glad to know : (1) Do the words “as Greeks 
do at the present day” mean in 1528-35 


jor in 1902? The phrasing is somewhat 


obscure. (2) If in the former, what was the 
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value of the protest of Erasmus ? (3) Surely 
the Greeks “at the present day ” (1528) 
would be better guides in the matter than 
either Erasmus or Smith or Cheke, as 
Italians are accounted to be in the pro- 
nunciation of Latin. (4) What is the root 
difference (other than that indicated above) 
between the two systems ? (5) Does either 
of them obtain in our Universities and 
colleges in our “‘ present day ”’ ? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on—M., Manchester, 


THE PRESS AND CHRISTMAS.—The general 
‘suspension of the publication of newspapers 
in England on Christmas Day, 1913, is 
recorded at 11 8S. viii. 505, The Times being 
the last of the London papers to break the 
continuity of issue. It may now be useful 
to note that no newspapers were published 
on Boxing Day, 1920, and that for three 
consecutive days (Sunday falling on Dec. 26) 
there wa; an entire suspension of English 
newspapers. RoLanp AUSTIN. 


MADAME DE Sfviant anp Masson.— 
The ‘Selection from the Letters of Madame 
de Sévigné and her Contemporaries ’ (Oxford 
Clarendon Press Series, French Classics 
first published 1868) was edited by Gustave 
Masson, professor at Harrow School. The 
“Lettres Choisies de Mesdames de Sévigné, 
de Grignan, de Simiane, et de Maintenon ’ 
(Paris, Bossange, 1835) was edited by J. R. 
Masson. This is probably the only instance 
of “classics edited by two annotators of 
the same surname for educational purposes. 
The selections (so far as Mme. de Sévigné is 
concerned) are nearly similar. 

: ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

‘36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Tosacco : RETuRNS.—Inquiry among the 
tobacco authorities in this country having 
failed to elicit an explanation of the origin 
of this term as applied to a description of 
tobacco, I have been favoured by the 
Tobacco Merchants Association of the 
United States, Beekman Street, New York, 
with the following references. 

Fairholt, in his ‘Tobacco: its History 
and Associations ’ (1876), writes :— 

“The lighter kinds of tobacco, such as Returns» 
‘Orinoco, &c., are very sparingly wetted ; only just 
sprinkled, and not allowed to soak. They are 
ust sufficiently damp to squeeze into form in the 

x; and, owing to their dryness, are less easily cut 
than damper tobaccos, which owe their dark colour 
principally to ‘liquoring’;and_ to increase this, the 
manufacturer saves the stained water which drains 


from the leaves, to wet the tobacco with, over 
and over again; nothing is wasted in a tobacco 
factory.” 

Prescott, in ‘Tobacco and its Adultera- 
tions ’ (1858), writes :— 

“Shag tobacco is chiefly prepared from the 
Virginian and Kentucky leaves. Returns, from the 
ouall pieres of broken leaf produced in the various 
processes of manufacture.” 

W. A. Penn, in ‘The Soverane Herbe,’ 
page 125, states :— 

“Shag, the oldest of cut tobaccos, is’ prepared 
from strong leaf, very finely cut into strips of one- 
fiftieth of an inch, and steamed and kneaded. 
Returns is made in the same way from light coloured 
and mild tobacco. It is so called from being 
originally prepared by returning shag for re- 


cutting.’ 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
I01 Piccadilly, W.1. 


PrIncE CHARLES EDWARD STuaRtT’s 
Sworps.—The following short entry is 
transcribed from The Manchester Evening 
News, Wednesday, Oct. 13, 1920, which 
seems worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

‘© A sword which was worn by ‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’ has gone to the United States as a gift 
from Lord Garroch to Mrs. Calhoun of Washing- 
ton. a descendant of the House of Mar.” 

The underneath subject was on view at 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Old Trafford, 
Manchester ; department of Old Manchester 
and Salford, 1887, and it was described in a 
catalogue, ‘Relics of Old Manchester and 
Salford,’ pp. 92. see 

Sword bearing the inscription :— 

‘* Presented to Sir Thomas Sheridan, Kt,, by His 
Royal Highness Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
Lawful Heir to the Throne of Great Britain. 
Ireland, France. &c., in the presence of the Chevalier 
de St. George, Viscount Strathallan. Lords Nairn, 
George Murray, Kilmarnock, Cromarty, and Bal- 
merino, at our Palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh, 
1745. Semper fidelis secret et hardi.” 

Owner (the late) Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, 
Bart., M.P. 
FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARES. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


THE ANTIDOTE OF MITHRIDATES (See 
12 S. vii. 519).—The antidote of which the 
receipt is said to have been discovered in 
the cabinet of Mithridates VI, consisted of 
20 leaves of rue, 1 grain of salt, 2 nuts, and 
2 dried figs, but this is not the Mithridatium 
of the Roman and later physicians, or any- 
thing like it. Celsus gives a receipt (I 
believe the earliest known) containing 38 
ingredients. These were afterwards in- 
creased to 75, but many receipts have 


less, and that adopted in the first London 


= 
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Pharmacopeeia and retained until 1788 had 
from 45 to 48, none of the four named above 
being amongst them. The most active 
ingredient was opium, and to this the medi- 
oine doubtless owed its popularity. It owes 
(so far as is known) nothing to Mithridates 
but its name. Cc. C. B. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their fina 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A NATURAL DAUGHTER OF GEORGE IIT.— 
An old diary lately discovered contains this 
entry: ‘‘My mother was a very beautiful 
woman, and was of very high birth.” The 
allusion is to Frances Haywood or Hayword, 
who was m. (1) to — Read, Reed, or Reid, 
and (2) on Dec. 22, 1800, at Liverpool to 
James Waller Hewitt, who was bapt. 
James only on Nov. 2, 1777, at Wickham 
Market, Suffolk, being son of William 
Hewitt and Sarah Waller. Tradition relates 
that Frances Haywood was a_ natural 
daughter of George ITI., that she was some 
years older than J. W. Hewitt, that she was 
“ great friends ’’ with George III.’s daughters 
Sophia, born 1777, and Amelia, born 1783, 
and that Mrs. Hewitt’s daughter Frances 
used to go to the Duke of Kent’s house and 
was given a scarf by the Princess Victori 
Further, that the beautiful Frances Hay 
wood-Reed-Hewitt had her portrait painted 
by Allen Ramsay (1713-1784), or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-92), or Sir Henry Raeburn 
(1756-1823). 

I cannot find any record of the above 
marriage at Liverpool in 1800. On Dee. 11, 
1801, their daughter Frances was bapt. at 
New Windsor, Berks. In April, 1803, 
their daughter Mary Catherine was born, 
and in November, 1807, their daughter 
Clarissa was born. From October, 1808, to 
May, 1811, J. W. Hewitt was ensign and 
lieutenant in the Bedfordshire Militia. 
From May, 1811, to November, 1817, he was 
ensign and lieutenant in the Ist Regt. of 
Foot, of which the Duke of Kent was 
colonel. In November, 1817, he retired on 
half-pay. About that date he and his wife 
“separated,” and she settled with her three 
daughters at Belfast, where in 1827—28 the 
two elder were married. Mrs. Hewitt died 
and was buried at Belfast, as was also hee 
unmarried daughter Clarissa about 1888-96. 


‘*Capt.’’ Hewitt died at Reading on July 9, 
1867, aged 89. Tradition states that he and 
his wife and their daughter Clarissa received. 
until the day of their deaths “a secret grant 
from a high source.” 

Can any student of the secret history of 
the period 1750-1850 throw any further 
light on this mysterious beauty ? 

C. Partripee, F.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


CorneEtius shall be much 
obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can 
give me further information concerning the 
person and the works of the Dutch naturalist, 
inventor and engineer Cornelius Drebbel, 
who lived about 1604-1625 in England at 
the court of James I, or concerning his 
son-in-law, Dr. Abr. Kufler, dyer, at 
Stratford, Bow. I am especially in search of 
such data as may be found in unpublished 
records or in the manuscripts of private 
libraries, in judicial acts, bills, &e., the 
printed records being already taken into 
account by me. 

Proressor Dr. F. M. JAEGER. 

The University, Groningen, Holland. 


MatrHew Paris.—The following invec- 
tive against the Preaching or Mendicant 
Friars (presumably a modern translation, 
from the Latin) is said to have been written. 
by Matthew Paris, who was a Benedictine 
monk at St. Albans, and naturally looked 
upon them as rivals :— 

“The friars who have been founded hardly forty 
years have built residences as the palaces of Kings. 
These are they who enlarging day by day their 
sumptuous edifices encircling them with lofty 
walls, lay up in them their incalculable treasures, 
imprudently transgressing the bounds of poverty 
and violating the very fundamental rules of their 
profession.’’ 

If some one will tell me where this passage 
occurs among the writings of Matthew Paris 
I shall be very much obliged. 

Puitre NORMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, 8. W.7. 


Famity oF Dickson.—I am collecting 
data for a biographical and genealogical 
history of the family of Dickson of Scotland, 
and I should be glad to hear from any of 
that name with genealogical details of their 
ancestry and any items of interesting family 
history. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Dickson, M.D., born 1802, was: 
the author of ‘Chromo-Thermal System of 
Medicine.’ He studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh, L.R.C.S. Edin., 1825, obtained ® 
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commission as Asst.-Surgeon in the army 
and went to India to join the 30th Regt. 
of Foot. During five years’ service in 
India he acquired a large surgical experience. 
On his return home in 1833 he took his M.D. 
degree at Glasgow and_ began private 
practice at Cheltenham. He subsequently 
removed to Mayfair. Was an author of 
‘Hints on Cholera,’ &c. He married Eliza, 
dau. of D. Johnstone of Overtoun, and died 
at 28 Bolton Street, Piccadilly, W., on 
Oct. 12, 1869, aged 67 years, 

I seek genealogical details of his ancestry. 
Was he a son of Samuel Dickson, W.S., of 
Edinburgh, born 1777 ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


*‘Qur Hi 1n Hinpostan.’—I am anxious 
to know who was the author of ‘The Grand 
Master, or Adventures of Qui Hi in Hin- 
dostan,’ published in 1816; also where 
Rowlandson got the materials for his illus- 
trations to the ‘ Adventures of Qui Hi.’ 

5. 


‘Lire Bompay.’—Can any of your 
readers tell me who was the author of ‘ Life 
in Bombay and the Neighbouring Out- 
stations,’ published by Bentley in 1852 ? 


“To OUTRUN THE CONSTABLE.”—What 
is the origin of this phrase, which means to 
exceed one’s financial resources ? It appears 
to have been fairly frequently used during 
the latter part of the last century. Besant 
and Rice use it in ‘ Ready-money Mortiboy,’ 
1872 (vol. ii. chap. v.), and R. L. Stevenson 
used it in one of his letters a few years later. 

W. Roserts. 


““FRANCKINSENCE.” (See 12 S. vii. 503). 
—Does the entry ‘for pfumes and Franck- 
insence, xiiii',” given by-Mr. ARTHUR 
Winy, in his ‘Extracts from the Aldeburgh 
Records’ point to a post-reformation use 
of incense ? WILFRED J. CHAMBERS. 

Clancarty, Regent Road, Lowestoft. 


THE GREEN MAN, ASHBOURNE.—I should 
like to know when this well-known inn, with 
its famous signboard, hanging across the 
street, was built. Boswell in September, 
1777, took his post-chaise from the Green 
Man which he describes as ‘“‘a very good 
inn at Ashbourne,” and adds that the land- 
lady, one M. Killingley, presented him 
“with an engraving of the sign of her house, 
to which she had subjoined an address.”’ 


It is now the principal inn of the town, but 
according to Bagster’s edition of ‘The 
Complete Angler,’ published in 1815, the 
Talbot (see 12 S. vii. 350, 438, 515) “‘till 
about sixty years since was the first inn at 
Ashbourn.”’ G. F. R. B. 


CaRLYLE’s ‘FRENCH REVOLUTION. ’—Car- 
lyle in his ‘French Revolution ’ stated that 
Billaud and Collot in 1795 were “shipped 
for Sinamarri and the hot mud of Surinam.” 

Is there not a geographical error here in 
confusing Dutch Guiana with the French 
penal colony ? Tuomas FLIntT. 


SPENCER Mackay, ARMIGER.—Jacobus 
Aflexander?] Gordon dedicates his thesis 
Tentamen medicum inaugurale de ersenico” 
(Edinburgh 1814) to his maternal uncle 
(““avunculus Spencer Mackay, armiger, 
London—“‘tibi omnia post Deum debeo. 
I believe Gordon is identical with Meredith’s 
friend Dr. James Alexander Gordon (1793-— 
1872), father of James Edward Henry 
Gordon (1852-93), the electrician. Who was 
Spencer Mackay? The *D.N.B.’ gets no 
nearer the origin of James Alexander Gordon 
than the statement that he was born in 
Middlesex. J. M. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Ture GLtomERy.—Sir John Cheke (tutor to 
King Edward VI.) is mentioned as being the 
last Master of the Glomery in Cambridge 
University. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to define his function ? R. B. 

Upton. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ explains “ glomery ” as “ad. med« 
L. glomeria, prob. ad. AF. * glomerie=gramarie, 
GRAMMAR,” instances the oom Magister 
Glomeriae, and quotes Mullinger, ‘ University of 
Cambridge,’ i. 140: ‘‘It was customary In the 
earliest times to delegate to a non-academic func- 
tionary the instruction of youth in the elements of 
the [Latin] language. Such, if we accept the best 
supported conjecture, was the function of the 
Magister Glomeriae.’’ A pupil at a Cambridge 
grammar-school seems to have been called a 
“‘olomerel.”] 


*Davip PsEuponym.—I have 
seen this pseudonym recently in a catalogue 
as being used by Annie S. Swan, afterwards 
Mrs. Burnett Smith. The British Museum 
Catalogue, however, records it as used by 
the late Miss Helen B. Mathers (Mrs. Reeves). 
Can, it be definitely stated to which of these 
ladies may be attributed the novels written 
under this pen-name ? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Earty Ascents oF Mont BLanc BY 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS.—The fourth ascent 
.of Mont Blanc was made in 1788 by a young 
Englishman named Woodley accompanied 
by the celebrated guides Jacques Balmat 
and Cachat le Géant, and two others. He 
is described by the Genevese Alpine traveller, 
Mare-Théodore Bourrit, who accompanied 
him during part of the ascent, as ‘fils du 
gouverneur de Amérique Angloise.”” Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any light on 
his identity ? 

I should also be particularly glad to know 
something about the following Englishmen 
the dates of whose ascents of Mont Blanc 
I give in parenthesis :— 

1. Capt. John Undrell (1819). . According 
to the ‘Royal Kalendar ’ for 1818 he was 
promoted to the rank of commander in the 
R.N. in 1815. 
. Frederick Clissold (1822). 

. H. H. Jackson (1823). 

. Capt. Markham Sherwill (1825). 
. Dr. Edmund Clark (1825). 

. Alfred Waddington (1836). 

Mr. Nicholson, a London barrister 
(1843). 

9. W. Bosworth (1843). 

10. Dr. Archibald Vincent Smith (1847). 

11. J. D. Gardner (1850). 

All of the foregoing except numbers 7, 9, 
and 10 published narratives of their expedi- 
tions, but as far as I am aware nothing else 
is known about their lives. 

Henry F. Montacnier, 
Member of the Alpine Club. 


who 


Champéry. 
._ KENSINGTON GRAVEL AT VERSAILLES.— 
An old issue of The Quarterly Review is an 
authority for the statement that the garden 
walks at the Palace of Versailles were laid 
out with gravel from Kensington, which was 
of European repute. When and by whom 
was this transaction carried out ? By what 
method was the transportation of the gravel 
from Kensington to Versailles effected, and 
what was the total quantity of material so 
transferred ? Where were the Kensington 
gravel pits situated ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


West CounTRY PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—I have just been 
examining Ricraft’s ‘Survey of England’s 
Champions,’ the date of which on the first 
title-page is 1647 and on the second 1649. 
I am puzzled at the forms taken by some 
Devon and Cornwall names of places and 
should be glad of information about. them. 


Budex, Beaudeux and Beaudeaux are, 
I suppose, forms of the modern St. Budeaux. 
The first evidently recalls the local nine- 
teenth-century pronunciation of ‘‘ Buddix.” 
What however is the place referred to as 
Pouldram House and what is the modern 
name of ‘Tadcaster in Cornwall,” taken 
along with ‘‘Foy W. S. B. H. 


Coats oF ArMs : IDENTIFICATION SouGHT., 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify the bearers of two coats of arms 
painted on the portraits of a man and his 
wife, dated 1558 ? 

His coat is Sable, on a chevron between 
three butterflies argent, an escutcheon of 
the field, charged with a fleur-de-lys. 

His wife’s escutcheon shows two coats 
impaled: the first as above; the second 
Gules, a fesse wavy arg. between an escallop- 
shell of the last in chief, and @ crown or 
in base. 

Some member of the Papillon family 
would seem to be indicated, but I have been 
quite unable to trace the lady’s family, 
which was evidently foreign. 

R. T. GUNTHER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


‘Metr1ora.’—When a boy I often used to 
see copies of a magazine with this title. 
When did it originate and when did it die ? 
Who were its editors and aia 


{In The Times ‘Handlist of English and Welsh 
Newspapers’ Meliora is referred to the year 1858 
and described as ‘*A quarterly review of social 
science in its ethical, economical, political and 
ameliorative repects.” Apparently it came to an 
end in 1869.] 

STEVENSON AND Miss YoncE.—Which of 
Miss Yonge’s novels is alluded to by R. L. 
Stevenson in his essay, ‘ A Gossip on a Novel 
of Dumas’s’? In it he writes that he made 
the acquaintance of Dumas’s ‘Le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne ’ in 1863, and that he saluted 
the name of d’Artagnan like an old friend, 
having ‘‘ met it the year before in a work of 
Miss Yonge’s.”’ The question is which ? 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

61 Friends Road, Croydon. 

the official list of ‘His 
Majesty’s Ministers and Heads of Public 
Departments, Revised October, 1920,’ this 
word appears to be used in a novel sense: it 
would be a@ convenience to have that sense 
defined. The members of the ‘Cabinet 
Secretariat ’’ have the titles: Secretary, 
Principal, Assistant Secretary, Assistant 


Secretaries (three names), Principals (two 
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names), Assistant Principal (Private Secre- 
tary to the Secretary), Confidential and 
Chief Clerk, Assistant Chief Clerk. 

While the Committee of Imperial Defence 
is provided with: Secretary, Principal 
Assistant Secretary, Assistant Secretaries 
(three names), Principal, Confidential and 
‘Chief Clerk, Assistant Chief Clerk. 

The noun Principal does not seem to occur 
elsewhere in the list. 


THACKERAY: ‘THE NeEwcomes.’—In 
vol. i., chap. ix., of ‘The Newcomes,’ 
‘Thackeray speaks of the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman’s “luxurious sofa from Oxford, 
‘presented to him by young Cibber Wright 
of Christchurch.”’ In later editions, in place 
of “young Cibber Wright,”’ we find ‘‘ young 
Downy.” I shall be obliged to any one 
who will explain why Thackeray made this 
change of name. 

E. Stratton. 

Boston, Mass. 


Bartow Famiry.—At 9 viii. 144, I 
asked for particulars of the Rev. F. Barlow, 
described as ‘Vicar of Burton’ on the 
title-page of his ‘Complete English Peerage,’ 
1772, &c., but nothing definite was elicited. 
At 12 S. i. 469 is mention of a Descendants’ 
Dinner of the Barlow family, held in London 
in December 1906, and it may now be possible 
to renew the former query with better 
chance of success. My principal object is to 
identify the ‘‘ Burton ”’ of which the Rev. F. 
Barlow was vicar at the period indicated. 

W. B. H. 


Masor-GENERAL Ropert Sare.—It 
is said that in a despatch from him, sent 
from Jellalabad, concealed in a quill, a 
‘small paper was enfolded on which was 
written “iodine.’’ When this was applied 
to the invisible writing, written with rice 
water, the letter became visible. 

What is the authority for this statement ? 

G. H. J. 


CHATTERTON’S APPRENTICESHIP TO Lam- 
BERT.—Sir Sidney Lee’s account of Chatter- 
ton (published in 1906) contains the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“He lived at his master’s house, was harshly 
used and greatly overworked.”’ 

The italics are mine.) All previous bio- 
graphers of Chatterton agree that he had 
much leisure time, and was thus able during 
office hours to carry on his own literary 
work. It would be interesting to know on 
what grounds Sir Sidney Lee charges 


Lambert with having overworked Chatterton. 
This charge has not been brought before 
against Lambert even by the most ardent 
defenders of Chatterton. 

G. W. Wricar. 


‘ FRANKENSTEIN. ’—I should be glad to be 
informed of the earliest recorded instance 
of the confusion between the protagonists in 
Mrs. Shelley’s story ‘Frankenstein,’ in general 
literature or journalism. In journalism at 
least three instances have occurred in the 
past few months of references to the creation 
of a ‘‘ Frankenstein,’’ meaning of course the 
monster which Frankenstein brought into 
existence. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
is any satisfactory explanation of the 
extraordinary prevalence of this curious 
error, which constitutes a problem with few 
parallels in literature. H. J. AYLIFFE. 

2 New Steine, Brighton. 


Replies. 


A NOTE ON SAMUEL PEPYS’S DIARY. 
(12 S. vii. 507.) 


I aM particularly interested in Str CHARLES 
Tomes’s note, as I have for some time past 
been endeavouring to trace the exact 
relationship of Nan Pepys of Worcester 
with the Diarist, in connexion with my 
forthcoming book on Pepys and his family. 

The only information I have been able to 
obtain in relation to any Anne Pepys of 
Worcester is the following :— 

In Water’s ‘Genealogist’s Gleanings,’ 
there is a reference to the will, dated Apr. 5, 
1658, and proved on Oct. 2 following, of 
John Danvers of Upton, in the parish of 
Ratley, Warwickshire, Esq., whereby he 
bequeathed a@ legacy of 100/. to Anne Pepes, 
wife of John Pepes of Littleton in the co. 
of Worcester. 

I searched at Somerset House for the will 
of John Pepes of Worcester, but found none. 
In the Administration Book now at Somerset 
House, however, I found that on May 31, 
1660, Letters of Administration to the 
estate of Anne Pepys alias Peakes, late of 
Littleton, Worcester, were granted by the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, to her 
husband John Pepys alias Peakes. This 
proves that this Anne died intestate and 
not leaving a will as Dr. Wheatley con- 
jectured. 
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I am inclined to think that John Pepys | substantive ‘‘tent ” given by the ‘N.E.D.” 


alias Peakes, married a Pepys and that he 
afterwards changed his surname to his 
wife’s maiden name of Pepys. 

Who ‘‘my cozen Nan Pepys, of Wor- 
cester,’’ referred to in the ‘Diary,’ under 
dates, Feb. 15, 1659/60, July 10, 1660, and 
June 12 and 15, 1662, and Nov. 3, 1667, was, 
I cannot say, but probably, as Dr. Wheatley 
remarked, she was a daughter of the above 
named persons. 

The Nan Pepys referred to in the ‘ Diary,’ 
married first Mr. Hall and secondly, Mr. 
Fisher, and though it would seem strange 
that the Diarist should continue to call 
her “ Pepys,” I shall show in my book that 
in another instance, he continued to call one 
of his relations by the name of her first 
husband long after his death and her re- 
marriage. 

The most comprehensive pedigree extant 
is that by the Hon. W. C. Pepys in his 
‘Genealogy of the Pepys Family’ (pub- 
lished in 1887) in seven sections. I hope to 
include a corrected and annotated genealogy 
of the diarist’s ancestors and contemporaries 
in my work. 

W. H. Wuirear, F.R.Hist.S. 


_PAMPHLET ON KENSINGTON SQuaRE (12 S. 
vii. 509)—The pamphlet your  corre- 
spondent inquires about is entitled :— 

** Notes on Kensington Square and its notable 
inhabitants, a.p. 1881. London: Wakeham & Son. 
Printers, Church Street, Kensington, W., 1881, for 
private circulation only.’’ 

It contains 19 pp. and the reprint has 32 pp., 
with the same title except that the date is 
“*a.D. 1881-1883,” and the imprint is 1883. 
The prefatory note to the reprint is signed 
“J.J. M.” The author was Dr. John Jones 
Merriman, long an inhabitant of the Square, 
who died in 1896. The dates given by 
Loftie are, it will be seen, incorrect. Both 
of the above mentioned editions are in the 
writer’s possession. 

W. H. Wuirtear, F.R.Hist.S. 


Emerson’s Traits’ (12 
v. 234; vi. 228).—The heroine of No. 18 at 
the earlier reference, who was as mild as she 
was game, and as game as she was mild, is 
Esther Summerson. This praise was drawn 
from Inspector Bucket by her conduct 
during their journéy in pursuit of Lady 
Dedlock. See the fifty-ninth chapter in the 
one volume edition of ‘ Bleak House.’ 

9. (At the second reference.) ‘‘ A tent of 
caterpillars.’’ One of the meanings of the 


is ‘‘the silken web of a tent-caterpillar,” 
and on the next page a tent-caterpillar is. 
defined as ‘‘ the gregarious larva of a North 
American bombycid moth, Clisiocampa,. 
which spins a tent-like web.” 

15. ‘‘ Penshurst still shines for us, and its 
Christmas revels, ‘where logs not burn, but. 
men.’ Emerson’s quotation, only where” 
should be ‘‘ when,” is the conclusion of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Ode to Sir William Sidney on his. 
birth-day,’ the last piece but one in ‘The- 
Forest.’ Epwarp BEnsty. 


(12 8. vii. 427).—This has. 
no claim to be counted as an English word. 
It is merely the Latin infinitive constructed 
with an English auxiliary verb, and should 
be italicised. At 9 S. xii. 163, col. 2, an 
example of this usage was quoted from 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
III. i. ii. iii, “they shall mal? audire in all 
succeeding ages.”’ This was illustrated by 
Bentley’s ‘“‘ But of some incidental things: 
I do éréyew.” In III. i. iii, of Burton's. 
treatise we have “The Decii did se vovere.”’ 
Other examples could be found if it were 
worth looking for them. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Earty TRAVELLING (12 S. vii. 
461, 511; viii. 13).—I have read with much 
interest the letters of your correspondents. 
In Mr. W. M. Aeworth’s delightful book 

The Railways of England ’ it is pointed out 
that though the early English engineers: 
hesitated to increase the size of thefcarriages 
they had no scruples as to the length of the 
trains, and he quotes contemporary refer- 
ences to ‘‘a luggage train of 80 wagons,” 
the length of which was nearly half a mile; a- 
passenger train that carried 2,115 passengers 
and another which consisted of 110 vehicles 
filled with passengers and propelled by five 
engines four in front and one behind, the 
length of which extended to nearly one- 
third of a mile. This was in the early ’forties. 
Coupé carriages, which must, I think, have 
originated in the diligences of France were 
not uncommon about twenty-five years ago. 
I recollect travelling frequently in them on 
the main line of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway of Ireland, and also om 
the London and North Western Railway. 
I can recall such a journey on the last men- 
ioned line as recently as the year 1898. 
The carriage was a second-class one, but had 
probably begun life in the higher class. 

Another survival from coaching-days met 
with in early railway-practice was a long 
stop—twenty minutes or more—at some 
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important junction where dinner was served 
to hungry through-travellers. The dinner at 
York “in the pleasant refreshment-room 
hung round with engravings,’ is mentioned 
in ‘Mr. Verdant Green Married and Done 
for,’ and on the Irish line mentioned dinner 
used to be served about 5 p.m. at Limerick 
Junction, where two rather slow trains 
leaving Dublin and Cork, at 1 p.m. and 
2.45 p.m. met and passed each other. Those 
of your readers whe know this station, will 
recall its rather whimsical design—which 
compels trains approaching from four 
different directions to run past their plat- 
forms, before they can reach their proper 
stopping-places, by backing into them. 

M. G. L. 


The railway policemen at Shrewsbury 
Station (L. & N.W. and G.W.R. Joint) wore 
the tall hat a very few years ago, and may 
do so even now, but I am not sure. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


LINES ON NEBUCHADNEZZAR (12 S. vii. 351, 
437, 439.)—The authoritative note of the 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, at the 
second reference, makes it probable that the 
poem about Nebuchadnezzar which was the 
subject of T. S. O.’s inquiry was a bundle of 
fragments and not one connected poem. 
The story there mentioned that a similarity 
of names caused some unsuccessful sets of 
verses, intended for the Newdigate competi- 
tion of 1852 on ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ to fall 
into the hands of an undergraduate instead 
of a judge of the prize, may be dismissed 
with a smile, and all that can now be done 
is to record such short fragments as are 
remembered, out of a considerable number 
thrown off by some clever writer or writers 
in the summer term of 1852. 

As T. 8S. O. (how thin the disguise !) par- 
ticularly asks for definite references, perhaps 
I may be allowed to add the only printed 
references which I know to the “poem.” 
Jne is an extract from ‘A Son of Belial : 
Autobiographical Sketches, by Nitram 
Tradley ’ (London, 1882, 8vo: the author 
was Edmund Martin Geldart, resident at 
Balliol, 1863-8) :— 

P. 187. ‘1 was never favoured with a! sight of 
one of these productions [the English Poem on a 
sacred subject, a triennial prize first competed for 
in 1851, and often not printed], but a couplet was 
quoted in my time as taken from a poem on Nebu- 
chadnezzar, wherein of that monarch it is told, that 
what time he ate grass like an ox— 

He murmured as he chewed the unwonted food, 

It may be wholesome, but it is not good. 


I think I have now nearly exhausted the field of 
theological pabulum on which the young Nebuchad- 
nezzas of Bosphorus [Oxford] were put to graze im 
my day, nor do I know that J should be inclined to- 
pass upon ita much more favourable verdict than 
that of the Assyrian potentate. Good it most cer-- 
tainly was not, and, however wholesome in the: 
abstract, it did not agree with me.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Geldart is’ 
mistaken, about the quotation, being from @- 
‘Poem on @ Sacred Subject,’ which the 
context shows to have been on the writer’s’ 
mind; whereas the ‘ Newdigate,’ @ non-— 
theological poem, was the real occasion of 
the Nebuchadnezzar fragments. : 

The second reference is in the Oxford 
Undergraduate’s Journal for Nov. 20, 1867 
p. 205, where the following passage occurs,. 
as from a ‘ Rejected Poem for the Newdigate- 
Prize ’ :— 

While at these words the wise men stood appalled: 
Some one suggested Daniel should be called. — 
Daniel was called, and just remarked in passing, 
Oh! Mene, Mene, Tekel and Upharsin.” 

Perhaps this is all that we shall ever- 
recover of the lines inquired for. Fama. 


BEAUCLERC (12 S. vii. 391, 437).—In Sep- 
tember last The Times printed several letters: 
about the early handwriting of the Kings of 
England. The correspondence was closed 
by a letter in the issue for Sept. 25, in which 
I quoted the following decisive statement 
by Mr. W. J. Hardy :— 

‘Prior to the reign of Edward III. we have no 
evidence of any member of the Royal Family being: 
able to write his or her name.” 

The mark was written in in a space left 
by the scribe, who had previously written: 
the name to be represented by the mark. 
The first actual name signature of a King of 
England is believed to be that of Richard IT.. 
in 1386. Fama. 

Oxford. 


DENNY, DE DeEENE AND WINDSOR FAMI-- 
Lies (10 S. xii. 424; 11 S. ii. 153, 274; 
vi. 418; 12 8. vii. 247, 358).—One feels 
great diffidence in venturing to dissent from. 
Dr. Rounp. But apart from any assump- 
tions connected with the fesse dancettee. 
coat or otherwise, there would seem to be 
the indisputable evidence of fact that the- 
surnames Denny and Dene, &c., did run. 
into one another in the days when ortho- 
graphy was in a very fluid state. The 
following examples, from different periods,. 
will show what is meant. 

Robert “Dany,” also called ‘Dene 
and “Dan” (Subsidy Lists, Chancery 
ceedings, succeeded William ‘‘ Dany, 
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probably his father, in the Manor of Horsted 
Parva. Of the same family was Agnes, 
wife of John ‘‘Daney,” also called ‘“‘de 
‘Dene ”’ and ‘‘ atte Dene ”’ (Subsidy Lists and 
Patent Rolls). ‘‘ Dyn ” is another variation 
in the case of this family, in the same period, 
namely circa 1300 to 1430. 

John ‘“Danney,” K.B., 1306, also 
described as “Deane,” “Dean,” “ Denie,” 
and ‘‘ Dene.” 

In the Inq. p.m. of Robert Dynne of 
Heydon, Norfolk, 1499, one of his trustees 
is called sometimes William ‘‘‘Deen,’’ and 
sometimes ‘‘Denne.”” This may have been 
the father of Baron Sir Edmond Denny 
‘(called “Deen>” in a document of 1500), 
and identical with William ‘‘Denny,”’ 
“Denne ”’ or “Dene,” of London, a legal 
personage of the fifteenth century. 

The surname of Henry, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1501-3, appears as ‘‘Deen,”’ 
“Dene,” “Deane,” “Deany,’ ‘Deney ” 
and ‘‘Denny.’’ Similar variations occur in 
the case of the surname of Sir John Deane 
-of Great Maplestead, who died in 1625. 

The conclusion which I have drawn from 
such evidence as the above is supported by 
the very considerable authority of Mr. 
Walter Rye, who wrote as follows in an 
article on ‘Old Norfolk Families,’ some 


years ago :— 
“ There were men of the name of Denny in the 
county €.9....... in ‘1499, and in forms of Dene an 


Deney it-occurs in Norwich much earlier still.” 

During many years of research I have 
‘mever come across any evidence that there 
was ever a family connected with Denny, 
“Cambs, which took its surname from that 
place. Even if such evidence were forth- 
coming, it would not necessarily prove that 
every family named Denny derived its sur- 
name from that or any other place. 

H. L. L. D. 


HORSELEPERD (12 8S. v. 320).—My query 
-as to the meaning of this word has now been 
answered by the Earl of Kerry in a letter 
which appeared in The Wiltshire Gazette 
(Devizes) for Sept. 30, 1920. This letter, 
‘the last of a number on the same subject 
most of which appeared in The Gazette during 
the early part of 1920, is quoted and sum- 
marized in The Wiltshire Magazine, the 
organ of the Wiltshire Archeological Society, 
vol. xli. (December, 1920), pp. 212, 213. 

O. G. 8. CrawForp, 
Hon. Sec., Congress of Archxological 
Societies. 


Sr. Lronarp’s “ Priory ,” Hants (12 8. 
vii. 90).—What authority is there for calling 
this a Priory ? I know of no references to 
it as such, and from the existing remains it 
would appear to have been merely @ large 
farm belonging to the monks of Beaulieu 


Abbey to which it belonged. 
O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 


Lonpon Posrmarks (12 §. vii. 290, 355; 
viii. 18).—The late John G. Hendy’s ‘ Post- 
marks of the British Isles 1840 to 1876’ 
was issued as a serial supplement to ‘Gibbons’ 
Stamp Weekly ’ some 12 or more years ago, 
and was afterwards published in volume 
form by Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391 Strand, 
W.C.2, with 842 illustrations, price in paper 
3s. and in cloth 4s. Gro. HARDWICK. 

8 Hallswelle Road, N.W.11. 


Notes oN THE Earty DE REDVERS 
(12 S. vii. 445; viii. 15).—Richard de 
Redvers was not son of Baldwin “de 
Brionne.” I do not know who his father 
was. Baldwin the Sheriff, de Excestre, was 
father of three sons, the youngest of them, 
Richard fil. Baldwini, dying without issue 
on June 25, 1137. Nor did the family of 


de Redvers hold the barony of Okehampton, 


which Baldwin the Sheriff held in 1086, his 
son and heir, William, in 1090, the latter’s 
brother and heir, Richard, in 1129 In 
1166, Matilda d’Avranches, heir of Baldwin 


d | the Sheriff, and wife of Robert, the younger 


natural son of Henry I, was tenant of it. 
See V. C. H. Devon, I, 555 and seq. 
L. GRIFFITH. 


REPRESENTATIVE County LIBRARIES 
Pustic AND PRIVATE (12 S. viii. 8).—A 
very valuable section of York Minster 
Library consists of Yorkshire books, MSS. 
prints, &e., collected and left to it, by Mr. 
Edward Kailstone, F.S.A. of Walton Hall 
near Walsfield. ‘To this treasure, something 
like a thousand kindred works have been 
added either by gift or purchase. There 
are some pleasant paragraphs about Mr. 
Kailstone in Chancellor Raine’s preface to 
‘A Catalogue of the Printed Books in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter of York.’ 

I should imagine that almost every 
county has a store such as that which Mr. 
Rowe desiderates ; but every town should 
try to keep together anything that throws 
a light on its own history. The “shire of 
broad acres ’’ has not done badly, as your 
correspondent shows and, inasmuch as he 
did not mention the Kailstone garnering, it 
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is not unlikely that there may be more 
caches, than he is aware of even in Yorkshire, 
for the benefit of posterity—to say nothing 
of hoards elsewhere. St. SwirHIn. 


Surely it is now a gnatter of general 
knowledge that every Public Library makes 
a special feature of collecting the literature 
of its own district and also that those in 
County and the larger towns possess (as in 
that under my care) very large local libraries. 
Apart from this, the information has already 
been printed in the ‘ Libraries, Museums, 
and Art Galleries Year-Book’ for 1914 and 
the ‘ Literary Year-Book’ for 1913, and if 
these are not accessible, a card to any 
Librarian always secures full information as 

to the extent of his own collection. 

The question of recording private collec- 
tions is another matter, and I doubt if it 
would be welcomed generally. My own 
experience suggests that most correspon- 
dents are not interested so much in local 
history and topography eas in genealogy, and 
too frequently they ask for searches to be 
made for references to their forbears which 
private owners would hardly undertake, 
and in my opinion should not be expected of 
custodians of public collections. I have 
found that the suggestion of a fee to be 
contributed towards the funds of the library 
in return for such services ends the corres- 
pondence. Pustic LIBRARIAN. 


BATEMAN Brown. (See under ‘“‘ The Her- 
mit of Hertfordshire ” 12 S. vii. 466, 516).— 
Mr. Prescorr Row may be interested to 
have a few particluars I can give him of 
Bateman Brown, whose book he now 
possesses, 

Bateman Brown, J.P., was born at the 
village of Houghton, Hunts, Apr. 9, 1823, 
the year of a great flood there. In 1896 he 
bought Bridge House, Huntingdon, and died 
there May 9, 1909, aged 86, and was buried 
at Houghton. His wife, Mrs. Susannah 
Brown died at Bridge House May 7, 1913, 
aged 88, and was also buried at Houghton. 
‘Reminiscences of Bateman Brown, J.P.,’ 
was published at Peterborough, 1905. 

Bateman Brown was the son of Potto and 
Mary Brown. Potto Brown was born at 
Houghton, July 16, 1797, and died Apr. 12, 
1871. A biography was published by Mr. 
Albert Goodman called ‘Potto Brown: the 
Village Philanthropist,’ 1878. I can remem- 
her them all very well. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


KuLpatton Cross, Istay (12 8. vii., 511). 
—The richly ornamented cross and other 
sculptured stones at the ancient church of 
Kildalton (not Kidalton as written in 
J. C. M. F’s. query) are fully described and 
illustrated in Stuarts ‘Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,’ vol. 11, p. 36; Proceedings of 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, vol. xvii, 
p. 277; R. C. Graham’s ‘Carved Stones 
of Islay,’ p. 83, with plates xxiv. and 
xxv., and Romilly Aken’s ‘Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland,’ pt. lii., p. 392. 
In the National Scottish Museum of Anti- 
quities, Edinburgh, there is a plaster cast 
of tho cross, presented by Mrs. Ramsey of 
Kildalton, standing 9 feet high. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


“Hun ” (12 S. vii. 330, 375, 438, 492).— 
‘The Rowers,’ by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
mentioned by Mr. LEFFMANN at the last 
reference was published in The Times of 
Dec. 22, 1902 (see 12 S. iv. 25, s.v., Germans 
as ‘“Huns”). The poem has been re- 
published in ‘Rudyard Kipling’s Verse,’ 
1919, vol. ii. p. 57, where it is dated 1902. 
“(When Germany proposed that -England 
should help her in a naval demonstration to 
collect debts from Venezuela).” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


BritisH Corsica (12 S. viii. 10).— 
A reference to Fortescue’s ‘ History of the 
British Army’ would probably give the 
information required. In the occupation of 
1794 Sir David Dundas had the command, 
and the 18th Foot (Royal Irish) was at 
least one of the regiments engaged. In the 
affair of 1814 the Pembroke, and possibly 
‘L’Aigle’. also took part; there was @ 
Brigade of Infantry engaged as well. The 
French hoisted the Bourbon flag on the 
approach of the English and a treaty was 
effected under which the French were placed 
under the protection of the English and the 
forts of Ajaccio, Calvi and Bonifacio were 
surrendered. 
Should Mr. Lewis wish for a more detailed 
account of the 1814 affair, I shall be glad to 
let him have a copy of some private papers 
T have. . M. M. 
Rochester. 


A Few WarwicksHIRE SAyINGs 
(12 S. vii. 507)—Some of these sayings 
are not confined to Warwickshire. My 
mother, a Leicestershire woman (born 


near Melton Mowbray), would often speak 
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of an idle shiftless person as “a poor come 
day, go day, God send Sunday creature.” 
The saying about apples not causing belly- 
ache after St. Swithin has christened them 
I have often heard in South Notts, where, 
too, the snail rime, with slight variation 
I fancy, was familiar. We used, too, to stir 
the cream in the churn with a hot poker to 
make the butter come, but I do not remember 
any mention of witchcraft in connexion with 
this. I have known salt to be thrown into 
the fire ‘“‘to keep the witch out of the 
churn ”’ in Lincolnshire. Cc. C. B. 


The proper reading of this first saying is, 
“The silent sow sucks the most wash.” 
All sows may be reckoned sly, but the moral 
is that people who chatter the least, but 
best attend to the business in hand, are 
those who make the most out of life. 

SURREY. 


‘Pook UncLtE (12 S. vi. 287; 
vii. 373, 438, 514).—Probably there are 
many variants of this song, and most of 
them arise from trusting to memory of 
words never seen in print. I, for example, 
did not remember, whenTI last wrote, to have 
had the song before me; but I now find it 
in ‘The Scottish Students’ Song Book,’ 
compiled in 1897, one of the editors of which 
was ‘‘J. Malcolm Bulloch, M.A., Aberdeen,”’ 
now well known to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
In this, the first verse is thus given :— 

There Rie an old nigger and his name was Uncle 
ed, 

But he’s dead long ago, long ago; 

He had no wool on the top of his head 
In the place where the wool ought to grow. 
Den lay down de shubble an’ de hoe, 
Hang up de fiddle and de bow, 
Dere’s no more hard work for poor old Ned, 
He's gone where the good niggers go. 

But what is wanted to settle the words 
is a copy of them as they appeared in print 
in the earliest sixties, when they were first 
sung in this country, as all versions from 
memory so markedly differ. 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


My recollection of this song is that the 
first verse ran thus :— 


There once was a nigger and his name was Uncle 


But he’s gone dead long ago ; 
He had no wool on the top of his head, 
In the place where the wool ought to grow. 
[Chorus.} 
Hang up the shovel and the hoe-o-0-0, 
Take down the fiddle and the bow ; 
For there’s no more work for poor Uncle Ned, 
For he’s gone where the good niggers go. 


(Probably all the ‘‘thes ” should be written. 
““de.’’) I know the tune quite well, and 
could write out the air—but you would not 
want to print it. 

One thing that has made this old song: 
stick in my memgry is @ version in “‘ Daily 
Telegraphese ’’ which my father used to- 
quote. I believe this is it—literally :— 

“1 once had an avuncular relative whose name- 
was Edward, but he has long since departed for: 
that bourne whence no member of the community 
coloured or otherwise, has ever been known to- 
return. He had no capillary substanee on the- 
summit of his pericranium, in that place where the- 
capillary substance is wont to vegetate. 

** Hang up the mechanical instruments, agricul- 
tural or otherwise; take down the musical instru- 
ments, stringed or otherwise. For there’s no more: 
manual labour for my avuncular relative Edward, 
inasmuch as he has departed tor that bourne- 
whence no member of the community, coloured or- 
otherwise, has ever been known to return.” 


J.C. 


VoucHER=Raitway Ticker (12 S. 
vii. 510).—The earlier form of railway pass 
was @ voucher by reason of the fact that it 
was printed on paper with a counterpart. 
The destination and amount of fare was 
added in ink and a duplicate of the trans- 
action recorded on the counterpart. These 
were in use at least until 1845, and possibly 
from the commencing date of railroad 
transport. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


In the beginning the permit to travel by 
train was conferred with more circumstance: 
than at present, and, although I do not. 
remember the receipt for a fare being called. 
@ voucher, the term does not seem out of: 
character before the introduction of card- 
board tickets. At least on the line between. 
Leicester and Swannington, metal tokens, 
octagonal in shape, were used. Each was 
numbered, and the number corresponded 
with that of the passenger, as entered in @ 
way-bill which was kept by the guard of the 
train. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


THoMAs FarMER (12 S. vii. 410). 
—tThere are at least five varieties of book- 
plates with the name Farmer Baily thereon. 
(not Bailey). They are as follows :— 

1. Farmer Baily (crest). 


2. Farmer Baily, Hall Place, Kent 
(armorial). 
3. Thomas Farmer Baily, Hall Place, 


Tonbridge (crest. 

4, T. Farmer Baily, Hall Place (armorial 
shield (Baily impaling Addison) in a beaded. 
oval, in red). 


| 
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5. T. Farmer Baily, Sunnyside, Ryde, 
J.W. (armorial shield in a beaded oval sur- 
mounted by a foreign coronet, in red). 

Perhaps the additional fact that Baily 


apparently also lived in the Isle of Wight 
-msay be of assistance to Mr. CLEMENTS. 


Farmer Baily purchased the estate of 


‘Hall Place in the perish of Leigh, Kent in 


1821, and died in Oct. 1828. His only son and 
heir (by Amelia Perkins his wife who married 
secondly, Sept.* 2, 1832 Wm. Smith of 
Sydenham) was Thos. Farmer Bailey of 
Hall Place. He was born Sept. 24, 1823, 
and married on Feb. 21, 1863 Gertrude Sarah, 
daughter of James Addison, and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. James Addison, vicar 
of Thornton-cum-Allerthorpe, Yorks. He 


‘was a J.P., D.L., High Sheriff 1866 and 


Lord of the Manor of Leigh Hollanden. 
Cuas Hatt Crovucn. 


BOTTLE-SLIDER, COASTER (12 S. vii. 471, 
516).—lIf Sr. Swirnr had gone to the 
“mammoth mother,” he might have found 
“coaster ”’ fully explained, with quotations 
for c. 1887 and 1888. We have a pair that 
date from the time of William IV. or earlier. 


“They appear to be papier maché, varnished 


black, with grapes and vine leaves gilt 
thereon. Je 


Nota (12 S. vii. 502).—See Glossary to 


“Durham Account Rolls under ‘ Knoll,” 
and p. 601, ‘‘ad campanam vocatam le 


knoll’ (1397-8). The particular bell at 
Ripon described as “le knoll,” also as “le 
blank knoll,” required timber and car- 
penters’ work, doubtless for the bell-frame, 
in 1379-80. See ‘Memorials of Ripon’ 
(Surtees Soc.) iii. 99. The term nola appears 
to have been applied also to a clapper, as at 
Winchester in 1572-80. Je Le 
Winterton, Lincs. 


‘Lapy CATHERINE PAULET: Sir HENRY 
BERKELEY (12 S. vii. 511).—As Mr. Foster 
does not tell us the approximate dates of the 
miniatures to which he refers, it is impossible 
to answer his queries. 

Lady Catherine Paulet, dau. of William, 
third Marquess of Winchester, married Sir 
Giles Wroughton, Kt. Lady Catherine 
Paulet, second dau. of Harry, fourth Duke 
of Bolton, married first William Ashe, and 
secondly, 1734, Adam Drummond of Meg- 
ginch, and died in 1775. Lady Catherine 
Margaret Paulet, second dau. of Harry, 


:sixth Duke of Bolton, married Sept. 17, 


1787, William Henry, Earl of Darlington, 


afterwards Duke of Cleveland, and died 
June 17, 1807. See Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 

Sir Henry Berkeley, of Brewton, was 
knighted in 1585, and was Sheriff of Somer- 
set in 1587. He 


“married Margaret, daughter of William Leggon, 
of Staffordshire, esq., by whom he had three sons 
viz., Sir Maurice, Sir Henry (from whom descended 
the Berkeleys of Yarlington, which branch is now 
extinct), and Sir Edward Berkeley.” See Collin- 
son’s ‘ Somerset,’ I. xxxvii. ; iii. 280-1. 

This second Sir Henry married Elizabeth, 
dau. of Henry Nevill of Billingbear, Berk- 
shire. HARMATOPEGOS. 


Peacocks’ Fratuers (12 S. vi. 334; 
vii. 137, 277, 477)—In Baron von Haxt- 
hausen’s ‘Transcaucasia,’ trans. J. E. 
Taylor, London, 1854, pp. 260-61, the 
Yezidis are spoken of thus :— 


“ Of the Holy Spirit they know nothing; they 
designate Christ as the Son of God, but do not 
recognise his divinisy. They believe that Satan 
(Speitan) was the first-created, greatest, and most 
exalted of the arch-angeli ; that the world was made 
by him at God’s command, and that to him was en- 
trusted its government; but that, for esteeming him- 
self equal with God, he was banished from the Divine 
presence. Nevertheless he will be again received 
into favour and his kingdom (this world) restored 
to him. they suffer no one to speak ill of Satan...... 
On a certain day they offer to Satan thirty sheep; 
at Easter they sacrifice to Christ. but only a single 
sheep......Satan is called Melik Taous (King 
Peacock).” 


Has not this heretical association of Satan 
and peacock been the cause of some Euro- 
peans’ opinions that peacocks’ feathers are 
unlucky ? Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE War Office (12 S. vii. 
310, 354, 416, 435, 452).—Up to the present 
I have only been able to trace back the 
quotation given me by Professor Andrews 
to 1721; but hope for further success. 

As his book (‘ Guide to the Materials for 
American History to 1783, in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain 1914’) is 
not very accessible to some of your readers, 
I may perhaps quote (from vol. ii, 274) :— 

““ The office of the Secretary at War must have 
been at first in or near the chambers of the Duke 
of Albemarle at the Cockpit. Lock is mentioned 
as having an office at the Guards House in 1676, 
and probably Blathwayt used Little Wallingford 
House for the same purpose. Clarke dated his 
letters from the Horse Guards in 1697. We learn 
that for a time the War Office was located on the 
south side of Pall Mall, in the old Ordnance Office, 
built for the Duke of Cumberland when captain- 
general. For the greater part of the early 
eighteenth century, however, the Secretary at 
War, the deputy secretary and clerks the 
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Paymaster-General of the forces and the Com- 
missary-General of the Musters bad their quarters 
in a building on the east side of the street leading 
from Charing Cross to Westminster, about where 
the War Office is to-day. This building had a 
frontage on the street of 55 feet, but was only 
46 feet wide at the rear, while the dimensions u 
one flight of stairs were only 31 feet before an 
behind. In 1761 the present building of the 
Horse Guards was begun and [it was] completed 
in 1756, on the site of the old Guards House, the 
yard, and the stables, and thither the War Office 
was removed in the latter year.” 

The office of Secretary at War was 
abolished by Stat. 26 and 27 Vict. c. 12, to 
which the royal assent was signified on May 4, 
1863. Q. V. 


Heratpic (12 8. wii. 490).—I wish your 
correspondent had cited an instance or some 
instances of the occurrence of the blazon 
which is the cause of his query. I imagine 
it to be due to the canting device, the inter- 
laced knot of the Lacy family, or to the 
double B twist of the Bourchiers. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Woot-GaTHERING (12 S. vii. 510).—In 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
when people were careful of everything, 
and not ashamed of small economies, poor 
women would go wool-gathering, that is, they 
would glean from hedgerows, &c., flakes or 
locks which the thorns had torn from the 
fleeces of sheep that had approached too 
near to pass untolled. When I was in the 
nursery a faithful shepherdess suggested 
that her charges might pursue this occupa- 
tion in our own paddock ; but the prospect 
of ‘‘ great ery and little wool ” was not found 
particularly alluring.. When sheep were 
washed there must have been pickings for 
pious standers-by and when the shearing 
came coarse dag-locks would be @ precious 
perquisite if the farmer did not keep them 
for himself. When at times “one’s wits go 
a-wool-gathering,” as they are supposed to 
do, it is imagined that they stray about to 
small profit as did the women who sought 
stuffing for cushions in the hedges. 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND 
(12 8S. vii. 469, 517).—An interesting volume 
could be written entitled ‘Sons of French 
Prisoners of War in England who Became 
Famous.’ One of the most conspicuous is 
Henry Litolff, the composer-pianist, born in 
London in 1818. He was the son of a 
French-Alsatian soldier taken prisoner in 
the Peninsular War, who became a violinist 


in a London theatre, and married an English- 
woman. Henry made his first appearance 
as an ‘“‘English boy pianist, aged 12,” at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1832. When in 
his 17th year he married an English girl a. 
little older than himself. In 1851 he settled 
in Brunswick, became a naturalized German. 
(citizen of the Duchy), married the widow of 
a German musical publisher, and gave his 
name to the still flourishing firm of Litolff 
(London agent, Enoch, Great Marlborough 
Street). Three years before the Franco- 
German War, Henry Litolff settled in Paris, 
married his third wife, the Comtesse de 
Larochefoucauld, and died a Frenchman at 
Bois le Combes (near Paris) in August, 1891. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF NEWSs- 
PAPERS (12 S. vii. 480).—A_ preliminary 
search in the Index of Titles to ‘Section II. 
The Provincial Press’ shows that the 
Addenda for one county will amount to 
about 150, almost entirely belonging to the 
nineteenth century. The compiler’s plan 
of admitting school magazines to his list, 
while excluding parish magazines, has been 
borne in mind. M. 

{We are prepared to print any Addenda to the 
Handlist which our correspondents may care to 
send us in the last number for each month. They 
should reach us not later than one week before the 
date of issue. ] 


THe Hermit oF HERTFORDSHIRE (12 8. 
vii. 466, 516).—My mother remembers that, 
when, staying with cousins at Hitchin in 
1858, she was taken to see Lucas as one of 
the local attractions ; and that, being at that 
time an adherent of ‘ Pussyfoot,” she 
managed to evade drinking from a somewhat 
dirty bottle with which the hermit weleomed 
his visitors. A. R. BAYLEY. 


Now, THEN— ! (12S. vii. 512 ; viii. 17). 
—Your correspondent Mr. Joun B. WAINE- 
WRIGHT makes the inquiry whether the 
German Nun as an interjection is not used - 
in a similar way to ‘‘ Now, then.”’ Possibly 
he has in his mind the combination Nun 
also, but the more exact parallel would 
be found in the two words Nanu. This 
phrase has exactly the same meaning when 
spoken to children as the warning ‘‘ Now, 
then,” or “‘stop-it.”’ It has a second mean- 
ing, being an exclamation of surprise Nanw 
or “‘ What can this be ? ’—a startled inquiry. 
The first word na is frequently used as @ 
prefix, thus Naja, Nanu, Naso, also as the 
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expression of doubt, na, na, na. Is there 
any connexion between this and the nah— 
having the same pronunciation—so fre- 
uently used in the West Riding of York- 
shire and referred to by your correspondent, 
J. T. F.? HENRY W. Busu. 


JoHN WILSON, BOOKSELLER, HIS CATA- 
LOGUE (12 8S. v. 237, 277, 297; vi. 21).— 
It may interest contributors at above 
references to know that in The Bookworm, 
iv. 336 (1891), are thirteen lines commencing : 

Give me a nook and a book, 
And let the proud world spin round, 
giving William Freeland as the author. 
W. B. H. 


DANTEIANA, ‘PuRG.’ v. 130-136 (12 S. 
vi. 226).—Stendhal, as quoted by Mr. T. 
Percy ARMSTRONG at this reference, pro- 
vides a charitable, and therefore acceptable, 
version of the story of the unfortunate Pia 
de’Tolomei. But why did Dante place her 
in the ‘Purgatorio’ amongst the ‘‘ Neghit- 
tosi morti violentemente”’ (as Scartazzini 
terms those in this canto), or, as Lombardi 
calls them ‘‘negligenti che tardando il 
pentimento, sopraggiunti da morte violenta, 
si pentirono, e furono salvi”’?? Of what had 
she to repent ? Not assuredly of Nello’s 
mere suspicions of her infidelity nor of his 
taciturnity. Clearly Dante, in consigning 
her to purgatorial sufferings must have 
shared the then common belief in her lapse 
from fidelity to her husband, and have had 
some knowledge of her repentence as of her 
violent death. Lombardi quotes Volpi as 
holding that :— 

* Pia, moglie di M. Nello della Pietra, la quale, 
come fu creduto, trovata dal marito in adulterio, 
fu da lui condotta in Maremma e quivi uccisa,”’ 
but Lombardi’s ‘Nuovo Editore ’ adds :— 


“Tl Postill. del Cod. Caet. con molta da grazia 
la storia, che sembra la pit genuina di questa 
denna, in tal guisa: ‘Ista fuit la Pia nobilis 
Domina de Tholomeis de Senis, et uxor Domini 
Nelli de Petra de Panoteschis in Maritima, que 
cum staret ad fenestram per estatem, maritus ejus 
misit unum famulum, qui cepit eam per crura, ét 

rojecit deursum, propter suspectum, quem habuit 

e ipsa, et ex hoc ortum est magnum odium inter 
illas domos.’” 


Seeing that opinions differ so widely as 
to the guilt or innocence of Pia (Landini, 
L’Ottimo and Commente, Volpi, and Buti 
for the former, with the Anonimo Fiorentino, 
Benvenuti, &c., for the latter view), and in 
doubt as to Dante’s bias, 1 am constrained to 
hold that, to quote Mr. H. F. Tozer’s words, 
as “of the manner of her death nothing is 


certainly known,” neither is there of the 
motive for that death. Yet one wonders 
why Nello did not find a corner to himself 
in ‘Inf.’ xii. amongst the “violenti contro’ 
il prossimo.”” Dante's retributive justice is 
oftentimes curiously unbalanced. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Hook: OXENBRIDGE: Morton (12 8. 
viii. 10).—If the Morton referred to is the 
son of Robert Morton and an éjected minister 
afterwards an M.D. there is a portrait of him 
in @ full bottom wig and a gown of the 
R.C.P. engraved in line by W. Elder after 
B. Orchard D. A. H. Moszs. 


Aotes on Books. 
The Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham. 


By Allen Mawer. (Cambridge University 
Press, 11. net.) 


Tus volume is worthy of its place in the Cam- 
bridge Archeological and Ethnological Series. It 
carries forward a tradition of study now well. 
established, and the author claims to have 
developed this tradition in one or two respects on 
new and fruitful lines. In the first place he 
virtually confines himself to names for which we 
have documentary evidence dating before 1500, 
making a clear distinction between documented 
and undocumented names. Next, he lays great 
stress on the importance of topographical condi- 
tions and has rejected explanations which do not 
harmonize with those conditions, even if ety- 
mologically satisfactory. This principle is un- 
doubtedly sound. We are glad, too, to note his 
interest in sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
century spellings, with their suggestion of pecu- 
liarities in local pronunciation. 

The great mass of names in Northumberland 
and Durham are of Anglian origin, and Mr. 
Mawer notes that no special frequency of Celtic 
names is to be observed on the north-western or 
western border whence the survival of a Celtic 
population in the hill-country might be deduced. 
He observes, however, with justice that names, 
readily assigned to English and plausibly ex- 
plained may, after all, be etymological perver- 
sions of Celtic forms—instancing the old English 
forms for York and Salisbury which could (and 
assuredly would) have been explained quite 
wrongly but for the Roman version of the® 
original Celtic having been preserved. Several 
examples occur in which folk-etymology may 
well be suspected—almost detected—as Hexham,. 
Gateshead and Auckland—which are well dis- 
cussed here. 

The interesting question of the interpretation 
of -ing-names is dealt with in a good note, wherein 
Mr. Mawer accepts Prof. Moorman’s dictum that 
the ordinary O.E. -ing-name (as distinct from 
~-inga- and inges-names) is simply a compound of a 
genitive, -ing- being the possessive element 
therein. This is certainly the only view that 
covers all the, facts and Mr. Mawer is able to 
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“bring forward among others a new and clinching 
example where an -ing- form is equated with a 
ssessive. Birch has a seventh-century charter 
-dealing with a grant of land at_Wieghelmestun, 
and this name appears in an endorsement of the 
tenth or early eleventh century as nunc wigel- 
mignetun [sic]. 

The Alphabet of names is preceded by a full 
bibliography and followed by a useful alphabet of 
the elements used as the second part of place- 
names; one Gf personal names used as the first 
part; a scheme of phonology and an appendix on 

- change of suffixes, 


’The Story of ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ Transcribed 
into Phonetic Notation from the Work of 
Charles Dickens. By C. M. Rice. (Cambridge, 
Heffer, 5s. net.) 

In his ‘ Notes on Pronunciation ’ the transcriber 
tells us that ‘‘the pronunciation employed is 

- generally that of an educated Southern English- 

man.” However, according to the notation 

- employed, the word “all” is to be pronounced 

“orl ’—and that at once raises difficulties, for 
we are prepared to deny that the ‘ educated 

* Southern Englishman ” does so pronounce “ all.’ 

Again in the phrase “ all that is to be told ”’ the 
-game symbol represents the vowel sounds in 
“that” and “to.” Only a very poor and 
slovenly speech would make them so; and the 
same may be said about a speech which renders 
“er” at the end of a word by exactly the same 

. sound as the vowel in “ the.” 

The principle upon which this phonetic nota- 
tion works seems to be that of noting any vowel 

_as sounded at its weakest. 

The slight nuance of its true quality which 
(1) is usually to be heard in cultivated speech 
even when rapid, and (2) becomes quite perceptible 
in slow or emphatic speech, is ignored, and 
if this notation ever prevailed would be lost. 

‘Thus the word ‘ consolation” has the neutral 

vowel symbol for the second ‘‘o ’’: but who can 
pronounce the word with even a slight retarding 
and keep that vowel neutral? The passage in 
which it occurs is an utterance of Mortimer’s at 
the Veneering’s dinner-party (he is speakin 

‘languidly,”’ too) and it may perhaps be argue 

that the spelling is conversational. But spelling 
of such over-refinement drives one into the 
opposite direction, making one wish that, if 
vowels are no longer etymological, they might be 
eliminated from spelling as far as possible. At 
any rate, if this phonetic method is seriously to 
be tried it ougnt to be standardized—for ordinary 
writing—-by the pronunciation of approved and 
carefully chosen speakers. It would then, we 
believe, be found best always to note the charac- 
teristic sound of a vowel even when, in rapid 
speech, it tends to be slurred and nearly lost— 
as in the example above. The sound can be 
weakened to suit the fashion ; but if written as 
merely neutral cannot so easily recover its true 
quality. We confess ourselves inclined to doubt 

- the value of such transcripts as this, and even to 

think them undesirable. 


WE are informed by the Oxford University Press 
that the Early English Text Society has appointed 
Mr. Humphrey Milford to be the sole publisher 

- for the Society as from the beginning of this year. 


Obituary. 


CECIL DEEDES. 


By the death of Prebendary Cecil Deedes we 
have lost one of our most valued correspondents. 
Those whose studies have led them to any occupa- 
tion with medizval MSS. will need no indication 
of the greatness of the loss, for Prebendary Deedes 
was widely known as an authority in that field. 
Librarian for some time of Chichester Cathedral, 
he edited for the Sussex Record Society the 
Registers of Bishop Praty and Bishop Rede, and 
for the Canterbury and York Society the Muni- 
ments of the Bishopric of Winchester and the 
Register of Jobn de Pontissara, besides much 
other work of a kindred character. It is no doubt 
as a scholar and ecclesiastical historian that his 
name will be best remembered, both by readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’—who owe him much curious infor- 
mation—and by the general public. But his 
activities were by no means limited to scholar- 
ship. He had worked as a priest at Oxford 
(curate of SS. Philip and James and Chaplain*of 
Christ Church; vicar of St. Mary Magdalene) ; 
in S. Africa (organizing setretary of Central 
African Mission and Canon of Maritzburg), and 
in Essex (Rector of Wickham St. Paul’s, Halstead, 
Essex), before coming to Sussex, the county with 
which he is most closely associated. He was 
Prebendary of Chichester (‘‘ Hova Ecclesia,” 
1902-3; ‘* Exceit,” 1903), and Rector of St. 
Martin and St. Olave in that city, after some 
thirteen years’ work at Brighton as Curate of 
Brighton in charge of St. Stephens. 

Cecil Deedes was born in 1843—son of the Rev. 
Lewis Deedes, Rector of Bramfield, Herts—and 
was unmarried. He had recently resigned the 
living he held in Chichester and gone to live at 
Frensham where his death took place. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has ioeky appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the eon. 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the nage of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer’and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


ELEVENTH SERIES. 


The above volume is now ready, and copies are 
available bound in cloth to match Publisher’s 
Covers for the Eleventh Series, at £1 1s. net, or, 
if preferred, unbound at 18s. 6d. net. 


Copies, if desired, may be had direct from 
‘The Publisher, ‘Notes and Queries,’ Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the prices quoted 
‘above, post free, or direct through any Bookseller. 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


The Publisher is particularly in need of back 
numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES for ‘the 
following dates, and would be pleased to pur- 
chase a limited number of copies at 2s. 6d. 
each. Wo. 43, Oct. 23rd, 1910; No. 45, 
Nov. 5th, 1910; No. 67, April, 1917. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


XPERT TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
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&c.—address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Hons. ) 14 Elsham Ri 
» Kensington, W. ld. 


YPEWRITING of every kind and 
quickly executed. EFFICIENUY TYPEWRITING SERVICE, 
Gamage Building, Holborn, K.C.1. ‘Phone Museum 6356 


*“JROOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
‘List free ree John Bright, treet, 
Birmingham. 


ANTED.—OLD PRINTS, MSS., &c. Send 
particulars,—Box 221, The Atheneum Press, ui and 13 Bream’s 
Buildings, | ECA. 


Si D ME your OLD DEEDS, PAPERS, and 

MS8., to translate, condense, type, bind, make intelligible and 
——* for coms reference.—Especially MANOK COURT RULLS and 

KATHARINE SHERWOOD, 210, Strand W.C.2, London. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW. 
ST. GEORGES ROAD SOUTHWARK, 8.E 1. 

Contains hairless r, over which the pen slips with perfect 
“freedom. Ninepe' 8s. per dozen, bostage 
vextra, 18, 3d. Pocket size, 58. per osen, ruled or plain ; postage 1 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


The Best :: :: 
Guide to :: :: 
Contemporary 


English and 
Foreign Books 


The Times Literary Supplement con- 
tains each week a leading article upon 
some matter of current interest; authori- 
tative reviews and criticisms of recent 
fiction, and a complex index to important 
new publications. 


Readers should make a special 
point of taking regularly 7zmes 
Literary Supplement. \ts columns 
will keep them in constant touch 
with everything of interest and im- 
portance in the world of literature. 


Why not send a subscription now, 
either through a newsagent, or 
direct to the Publisher, PRINTING 
HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4, 
for the regular delivery of 


Che Times 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


Subscription Rates : 
Post Free, Inland and Abroad, 
3 months - 7s.6d. 6months - I5s. 
One year - 30s. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[12 S. VIII. Jan. 8, 1921; 


THE BIRTH 
OF THE NEWSPAPER 


1920 marked the tercentenary of the pro- 
duction of the firs British newspaper. In 
honour of the occasion 7 he Times has prepared 


A HAND.-LIST OF ENGLISH 
AND WELSH NEWSPAPERS 
1620—1920 


This work provides a chronological record of 
all English newspapers, magazinesand reviews, 
as well as a complete catalogue of all existing 
periodicals. It is prefaced by a complete and 
accurate historical introduction, and will prove 
of the greatest value to historians and research 
workers. 


It has been published for The Times by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton at £1 Is. net, 
and may be ordered from any bookstall, or 
direct from 


The Times 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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